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The report of the Johannesburg Town Council meeting, in connec-
tion with the electric tram-cars, shows clearly what -is in store for him.
If he were a servant of a white master, he would be allowed to make
use of the tram-cars, otherwise he is not to be allowed to make use of
the ordinary cars. The speeches made at the Town Council meeting
make very fine reading, but they are also very painful. On a matter of
simple convenience for travelling, the whole of the question of equality
of races was raised by several speakers. If a Coloured man makes any
attempt to get justice, the cry is immediately raised that he wants to
claim equality with the white men in the Transvaal. The position is
simply ludicrous. Here is a vigorous community in Johannesburg. It is
full of enterprise, pluck, and resource. When it comes to a question of
colour, it loses all sense of proportion, and scents danger where there is
none. The people of Johannesburg are afraid that their predominance
and superiority will be in danger if Coloured people travel on the same
cars with themselves. This reminds us of the scare of a mutiny that used
to exist when Lord Ellenborough was the Governor-General of India.
In those times, if the slightest thing occurred, there was immediately an
uproar and nervousness; so much so, that in one of his graphic des-
patches, His Excellency said that, if the soldiers heard the rustle of leaves
or the chirping of a beetle, they became frightened. The condition of
some people in Johannesburg is not very far removed from that descrip-
tion of the soldiers in the early 'forties by Lord Ellenborough. In vain
did Mr. Mackie Niven and his five supporters plead for a small measure
of justice. His argument about the financial aspect of the question was
set aside and, by a majority of sixteen to six, the Town Council decided
to perpetuate the wrong that the General Manager of the Tramways,
in his recommendations, had done to the Coloured community.1 One
of the speakers said that the Coloured people paid no rates or taxes, and
that, therefore, they had no right to use the tram-cars. Such is the know-
ledge of which the enlightened city of Johannesburg gets the benefit from
its Town Councillors. The Councillor in question conveniently forgot that
Indians do live in houses in Johannesburg for which they have to pay
rents as well as taxes. We may take the liberty of informing him that
nearly 4,000 Coloured people, who live in the Malay Location, have
to pay more than the ordinary rates and, taxes in connection with the
Stands occupied by them. The difference between them and the other
residents of Johannesburg is that, as against such payments, they do not
get the same service as the others, as anyone who has walked through the
streets of the Malay Location can testify. The newly returned domiciled
Indian to the Transvaal [sic], on his arrival, will find not only that he
cannot make use of the tram-cars, but that he cannot even travel by
any train he chooses, for the railway administration debars Coloured
people from making use of some of the public trains. We print in another
column the correspondence that has passed between the Acting Chief
i Vide p. 186.